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his efforts more brilliantly." The same theory is developed in 
the "Hour of Destiny," — Fate has been preparing through the 
ages the destruction of civilization by the Germans — a horde of 
barbarians — but behold, at the critical moment civilization 
defied the decree of Fate, and "the unacknowledged desire of the 
planet" — the Immanent will, in Thomas Hardy's phrase, — is in 
process of being brought into subjection by the will of man. 

M. J. 

Povebty and Riches. A Study of the Industrial Regime. By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1916. Pp. 293. Price, $1.00 net. 

In this book Dr. Nearing reviews the whole modern industrial 
system from the point of view of its significance for the very poor. 
If there is any one to whom it has never occurred that the growth 
of the machine process has brought into existence a series of 
terrible problems arising from the bitter poverty of the lowest 
industrial classes — he would do well to read this book; for with 
its vivid descriptions and startling statistics of the inferior posi- 
tion of the laboring classes, well illustrated by a series of photo- 
graphs in which the living conditions of the very rich and the very 
poor are brought into striking contrast, the book is certain to 
make a strong appeal to the emotional responses of the reader. 

But it is unfortunate that this class of readers is so small — or 
rather, that the author has taken others so little into account. 
For those who know the suffering and helplessness of poverty first 
hand as well as those who know of the existence of poverty but 
relegate it to the subliminal regions of consciousness do not need 
to be told with emphatic reiteration that competitive industry 
involves poverty. They need a clear, accurate, comprehensive 
analysis of our social machinery in which the relation of the 
problems of poverty to all the other problems of the social order is 
made absolutely clear and irrefutable. Dr. Nearing's book does 
not present such an analysis both because accuracy of perspective 
is incompatible with the frank adoption of the point of view of 
one class, and also because the author has an inveterate habit of 
reading more design into this mechanical universe than actually 
exists. "Thinking in such terms," he says on page 11, "and 
applying their thought to the affairs of the state, the English- 
speaking world built up a social system on the supposition that 
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the greatest sum of human happiness and nobility can be thus 
secured." Statements such as this — and the book is full of 
them — are perhaps suitable for the undergraduate class-room; 
for undergraduates in general belong to the first of the classes of 
readers described above. But there are many of us who can 
hardly view the world as a conscious construction, even of man. 

C. E. Ayhes. 
University of Chicago. 

The Trade Union Woman. By Alice Henry. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Company, 1917. Pp. XIII+314. 

$1.75. 

The trade union movement, it was said by one who knew, 
cannot be understood apart from, a thoroughly scientific and 
first hand study of the psychological, economic, ethical and social 
character and environment of the diverse groups which make it 
up. The Trade Union Woman does not attempt to make such 
a study of one organized labor group. Its purpose is merely 
to present in a popular manner an account of the trade union 
movement among women and state some of the larger problems 
affecting women wage-earners as women. But the book, aris- 
ing out of the actual experiences and struggles of the former 
editor of Life and Labor, the organ of the National Women's 
Trade Union League, contains an abundance of extremely pointed 
and intimate observations touching the ideals and hopes, the 
policies and methods, the achievements and failures of women 
trade unionists. And more especially, the treatment of the 
subject from the point of view of the functions and the particular 
conditioning environment of woman throws much light on the 
underlying character of organized women. In a word, the details, 
presented somewhat unsystematically in places, may well serve 
as the basis for a more comprehensive and scientific study of the 
woman trade union group. 

The subject is approached historically. Women encountered 
the hostility of their brothers as well as that of their employers, 
when they first organized. The trade unionists were compelled 
to accept and even organize women workers in the end, for self- 
protection. Thousands of women workers belonged to the ideal- 
istic and gallant Knights of Labor, but permanent organization 
of women did not come until the American Federation of Labor 



